cShe cannot be left alone.'
*That's quite impossible! Madness. You must be here to
meet Charles.5
c I have already told you that your message to Charles was
unnecessary, and I have no desire to meet him/
* Margaret - my Margaret -*
*What has this business to do with Charles? If.it con-
cerns me little, it concerns you less, and Charles not at all.'
cAs the future owner of Howards End,' said Mr Wilcox,
arching his fingers,' I should say that it did concern Charles/
6 In what way ? Will Helen's condition depreciate the pro-
perty?'
4 My dear, you are forgetting yourself.9
CI think you yourself recommended plain speaking.*
They looked at each other in amazement. The precipice
was at their feet now.
* Helen commands my sympathy/ said Henry. *As your
husband, I shall do all for her that I can, and I have no
doubt that she will prove more sinned against than sinning.
But I cannot treat her as if nothing had happened. I should
be false to my position in society if I did/
She controlled herself for the last time.' No, let us go back
to Helen's request/ she said. 'It is unreasonable, but the re-
quest of an unhappy girl. Tomorrow she will go to Ger-
many, and trouble society no longer. Tonight she asks to
sleep in your empty house - a house which you do not care
about, and which you have not occupied for over a year.
May she? Will you give my sister leave? Will you forgive
her - as you hope to be forgiven, and as you have actually
been forgiven? Forgive her for one night only. That will be
enough/
'As I have actually been forgiven -?*
'Never mind for the moment what I mean by that/ said
Margaret. 'Answer my question/
Perhaps some hint of her meaning did dawn on him- If so,
he blotted it out. Straight from his fortress he answered: * I
seem rather unaccommodating, but I have some experience
of life, and know how one thing leads to another. I am afraid '
that your sister had better sleep at the hotel. I have my